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Sditorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of ‘the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to takethe paper Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
ez the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Sucialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
*¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after the Destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close ot une Bivle 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 13800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of ithe Seeond Resurrection. 

«*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6; 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Fain; in opposition to the in- 
filel inaxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, ie that believeth 

on me, the works that { do snall ne do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall ie do, because I go 

unto my Father.”—John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of .ae Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘+ He will swallow up Dearu in Victory.” Isaiai} 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kiuds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Hom. Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetiugs every Evening. 

Gord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A ‘Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associ ited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cnarrer II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINA L FOUNDATIONS. 
Criticism or Curisrenpom ConstiruTionaL Curis- 
Tue Biste on) eeiaGs. Paut’s Views 


TIANITY. 
or Marriace. Law oF ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART Dt —CoLtnoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyves.- Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con_ 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR ; Complete files of Vol. 1, 


(Weekly,) $1.00; and of Vol. 2. (Sem 
Weekly,) $2,90. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 





*, 4, 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2@ and 34,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage of Books,---Kible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. j 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—niore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought o be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
sat Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 

recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y Also, 

CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mii. has recently been put in good repair, 

and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 

Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 

the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop, 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK. N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO .3 WILLOW PLACE, 
- ear the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J&¥ Utiice No. 43 Willow Place, near State-streey 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies- 


Littic ai First, but Mighty at Last. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
A traveler through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 
And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 
And Age was pleased in heats of noon 
m5. beneath its boughs ; 
e dormouse loved its ling twi 
The birds sweet soy om — 
It stood a glory in its place 
A blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men mht turn: 
He walled it in and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside! 


A dreamer dropped a rardom thought ; 
*Twas old and yet was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true: 

It shone upon a genla] mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man amid the crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope aad loye, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult throng— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love, 
O thought at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last ! 





Piurality of Worlds.--No. 2. 

Having shown that there is no absurdity in 
supposing the heavenly bodies to be uninhab- 
ited, we now come to the question : 

‘“* What physical evipence have we that the 
other abodes of the Solar System, besides the 
earth, the fixed stars, and the nebulae, are 
structures capable of supporting human life, of 
being inhabited by rational and moral beings ? 
The question in its physical aspect, is now i‘ 
fure us: Isthere that analogy on which the 
pluralist relies ? For the existence of life, sev- 
eral conditions must concur; and any one of 
these failing, life, so far as we know anything 
about it, is impossible. The old maxim of the 
logicians is true in this case: that it requires 
all the conditions to establish the affirmative, 
but that the negative of any one proves the 
negative.” 

‘‘ First, as to the smallest tenants of our 
system, the thirty planetoids, some of which 
are certainly no larger than Mont Blane. The 
pluralist dare not venture to suggest that they 
are inhabited, or in any condition to become so, 
any more than meteoric stones, which modern 
science regards as masses of matter, moving 
like the planets, in the celestial spaces, sub- 
ject to the gravitating attraction of the sun; 
the earth encountering them occasionally, eith- 
er striking directly upon them, or approaching 
to them so closely that they are drawn by the 
terrestrial attraction, first within the atmo- 
sphcre, and afterwards to the earth’s surface.” 
(N. B. Well authenticated cases are on record, 
where stones ard even rocks of a great size, 
have fallen apparently from the sky, generally 
accompanied by terrific thunder storms. )— 
‘“‘ Why are not these inhabited? If it be be- 
cause of their smallness, then the argument 
that bodies must be inhabited because they are 
planets fails.” 

‘‘ There is, then, a degree of smallness which 
obliges the pluralist to reject the supposition of 
inhabitants. But where does that degree of 
smallness begin? The surface of Marsis only 
one fourth that of the earth. Moreover, if 
you allow all the planetoi ds to be uninhabited, 
those planets whieh you acknowledge to be 
probably uninhabited far outnumber those which 
even the most resolute pluralist holds to be in- 
habited. The fact of a planet being inhabited, 
then, ir, at any rate, rather the exception than 
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Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune, 43 Willow Place. 


the rule; and therefore must be proved, in 
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each case, by special evidence. Of such evi-|The heart vannot be prevailed upon to part] The Know Nothing excitement happening in|are taken from the streets into the schools, wash- 


dence there is none.” 
“* Let us now proceed to 
the moon, our nearest neigh 


for habitation. 
dence, that the moon is not inhabited, then 
there is an end of the general principle, that 
ail the bodies'of the Solar system are inhabited. 
Now, as to the icon, We have lately acquired 
the means of making such exact and minute 
inquiries, that at the meeting of the British 
Association at Hull last year, Mr. Phillips, an 
eminent geologist, stated that astronomers can 
discern spots on the Moon’s surface, only a few 
hundred fect in breadth.” 
The following is Dr. Lardner’s account of the 
moon. He is admitted by both sides to be a 
thoroughly competent witness, and states that 
the moon is ‘ as exempt from an atmosphere as 
is the utterly exhausted receiver of a good air- 
pump.’ 
‘Tn fine, the entire geographical character 
of the moon, thus ascertained by long continu- 
ed aud exact telescopic surveys, leads to the 
conclusion that no analogy exists between it and 
the earth which could confer any probability on 
the conjecture, that it fulfills the same purposes 
in the economy of the universe; and we must 
infer, that whatever be its uses in the Solar sys- 
tem, or in the general parposes of creation, it 
is not a world inhabited by organized races such 
as thuse to which the earth is appropriated.” 

Dr. W. next proeeeds to show concerning 
the seven planets, one by one, that there is 
little or no analogy between their condition and 
that of the earth. According to Dr. Lardner’s 
statements, (himself a pluralist,) ‘‘ the density 
of Venus, Mars, and our earth, is nearly equal 
—about the same as that of ironstone ; while 
the density of the thoroughly baked planet 
Mercury is equal to that of gold. Now it ap- 
pears, on the contrary, that the density of Ju- 
piter very little exceeds that of water; while 
Saturn is so light, that it would float in water 
like a globe of pine wood. The seas and 
ezeans of these planets must consist of a liquid 
far lighter than water. It is computed that 
a liquid on Jupiter, which would be analogous 
to the terrestrial oecans, would be three times 
lighter than sulphuric ether, the lightest known 
liquid ; and would be such that cork would 
scarcely float in it!” 

The remainder of the argument, concerning 
the fixed stars and nebula, proceeds on the 
basis of what has gone before. The pluralist 
eonsiders the nebulz as collections of suns and 
systems at immense distances. Dr W. inclines 
to the opinion that they are immense bodies of 
& gaseous nature, perhaps in process of for- 
mation into globes. The well known Milky 
Way, and the Magellanic Clouds near the south 
pole, are the most noted collections of nebulz. 
But we need not follow him here: we will 
elose with the following passage from Isaiah, 
which is quoted by the reviewer to indicate the 
attitude of mind in which such subjects should 
be approached : 

‘“€ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” 





Feasting on tHe Brate.—The Friendly 
Islanders greatly value the Scriptures; they 
esteem them as more precious than fine gold; 
they read and study them wiih diligence ; in- 
deed, there are very many in that country 
who have committed whole books of the New 
Testament to memory. This was done by an 
afflicted man. He was poor, and a friend was 
in the habit of supplying his temporal wants ; 
and having oue day :ent him a dinner, the ser- 
vant carrying the provision asked him if he had 
any thing to eat during the day. He replied 
in the affirmative, and said he had had a most 
glorious feast. * What bave you had?’ in- 
quired the servant. ‘ Had!’ said the man, ‘I 
have eaten the whole of the Corinthians.’ * Thy 
word was found, and [ did eat it, and thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.’ 
Such was the language of the prophet, and such 
was the sentiment experienced by the poor af- 
flicted Tongese.——Rev. Mr. Young. 





The Love of the World Supplanted. 


“ The lov. of the world cannot be expunged 
by a mere demonstration of the world’s worth- 
lessness. But may it not be supplanted by the 


pay our — to 
r, whose distance 


from the Sun is admitted to adapt her, so far, 
If it appear br strong evi- 


hend that the political elements have reached a 
most dehecate crisis—a turning-point from which 
new and startling combinations and antagonisms 


with the world by a simple act of resignation.— 
But may not the heart be prevailed upon to 
admit into its preference another, who shall 
subordinate the world and bring it down from 
its wonted ascendancy? Ifthe throne which 
is placed there must have an occupier, and the 
tyrant that now reigns has occupied it wrong- 
fully, he may not leave a bosom which would 
rather detain him than be left in desolation.-- 
But may he not give way to the lawful sover- 
eign, appearing with every charm that can 
secure his willing admittanee, and taking unto 
himself his great power to subdue the moral 
nature of man, and to reign over it? In a 
word, if the way to disengage the heart from 
the positive love of one great and ascendant ob- 
ject, is to fasten it in positive love to another, 
then it is not by exposing the worthlessness of 
the former, but by addressing to the meutal 
eye the worth and excellence of the latter, that 
all old things are to be done away, and all 
things are to become new.””— Chalmers. 
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sax’ Notice to Correspondents, 
After the Ist of December next, (or 
the close of the present volume,) all let- 
ters intended for the CrircuLar or for 
those connected with it, should be direct- 
ed to Onema, N. Y., to which place the 
publishing office will then be removed. 





Removal, 

The meaning of the announcement in the para- 
graph above, can be explained in few words. We 
propose to sell or lease our premises here, and move 
the printing establishment with its accompaniments, 
personal and material, toOneida. The reasons for 
this change need not be entered upon at length ; 
indeed there are no special reasons, except that 
we have lived in the city long enough, and find 
ourselves now invited, both providentially and by 
choice to quit it, and return to our more natural 
home in the quiet country. We have realized 
much benefit from our five years’ occupation here ; 
it has been a valuable school to all the Communes 
in various ways; but mest of the objects which 
led to selecting this place for a publishing centre, 
have been accomplished, and we have thought 
that the paper would now gain in interest by a 
transfer to the care of a larger Association than 
we can find room for here. The policy of concen- 
tration looks pleasant to us, and the merging of 
the Cambridge and Brooklyn Communes in the 
other Associations for the present winter, we 
are assured, will be no loss of real strength.to the 
cause. 

If there are any further remittances purposed by 
friends towards the present volume, they will be 
convenient for us (in consideration of some unu- 
sual expenses in removal) if sent soon. 


A Political Glance. 

The Times in commenting on the present re- 
markable alliance between England and France, 
thinks it includes in its objects a covert design 
against this country as well as an open war with 
Russia. Louis Napoleon, to whose consummate 
sagacity is due the credit of effecting this alliance, 
says the Times, ‘knows that his two great ene- 
mies are LEGITIMACY and DEMocRACY,—the one 
embodied in the Czar, who sways the eastern half 
of Europe; the other in the great republic which 
threatens to absorb the Western World.’ Hence 
the object of the alliance is, to hold in check and 
cripple as far as may be necessary, the growth of 
Russia and the United States. 

This is a plausible view, though it reveals an 
exceedingly curious position of the forces on the 
chess-board of nations. The fact is a singular 
one, that the only two nations which exhibit a 
youthful and expansive vigor, or in other words 
an aptitude for the annexation of all around them, 
are the opposite extremes in the scale of govern- 
ment—the one a republic and the other an abso- 
lute despotism. And the old moderate govern- 
ments of Enrope are placed between these two 
mill-stones. . There is for the present, we do not 
doubt, a secret complacency of feeling existing 
between this country and Russia ; andif it is once 
understood that the Anglo-French Alliance means 
‘check’ to the United States, this latent sympa- 
thy will take an open manifestation. We appre- 





this country at the same time, seems to proclaim 
a revival here of the old Puritanical element of 
opposition to foreign interference, in the affairs 
of the Republic, and may ultimately have a bear- 
ing on its policy abroad. 

No one can perhaps foresee what is to be the 
result of the present remarkable balancing of 
forces in the old world and the new, but it is evi- 
dent that they have been carefully adjusted by 
Providence so that no party shall gain much in 
real strength, or the elements of permanence. 
American influence, on the one hand, is plainly 
crowding upon the attention of Europe. And on 
the other hand, Russia is gaining ground in spite 
of all opposition, These are the two growing 
powers, that seem destined to divide the world 
between them; but what a day it will be, when 
the space between them is traversed by their 
progress, so that the two principles represented 
by them severally, come in pure contact! In the 
shock of that event, if it should come to pass, we 
may expect the dissolution of the whole princi- 
pality of worldly. government, and the emerging 
from its wreck of the divine and final kingdom. 
I fe 

The Bible Gains. 

The signs of the times are full of hope for the 
Bible. Layard and others are digging up proofs 
of its historic authenticity, recorded on the lime- 
stone walls of the royal ruins of Nineveh, which 
have lain buried by Euphrates’ waters for more 
than twenty centuries. Then, in the singular dis- 
cussion which has lately sprung up in the scien- 
tific circles, on the subject of a Plurality of 
Worlds, the Bible seems likely to lose less than 
it willgain; while the self-complacency of indepen- 
dent, infidel science is severely shattered. The 
long war between science and the Bible is evident- 
ly coming to an end, when science, modest and 
purified and subordinate to faith, will become the 
servant and lover of Revelation. 





== The papers of this morning make Myron 
Hl. Ciark Governor elect of New York bya 
small majority—a result that seems to disap- 
point his friends as well as political opponents, 
since the former had given up the hope of his be- 
ing the successful candidate. ‘The election of 
Clark is considered a great triumph by the Tem- 
perance party. 





== It appears from the latest advices from 
Mexico, that the forces of Alvarez have lately 
gained a victory over the government troops at 
ampo Guerrero, General Alvarez had issued an 
address to the citizens of Mexico, denouncing the 
dictator, Santa Anna, and closing with—' Down 
with the tyrant; death to the despot.’ 





==" An announcement was published in some 
of the city papers of yesterday, received by tele- 
graph from London to Liverpool, stating that the 
French Government had receded from the posi- 
tion it had taken with regard to Mr. Soule, and 
has withdrawn its prohibition against that gen- 
tleman’s passing through France. On the other 
hand, the Washington Union (the administration 
organ) says, ‘that judging from information re- 
ceived in Washington, the Emperor Napoleon’s 
reasons for prohibiting Mr. Soule from passing 
through France must be grave indeed, to preserve 
them from the imputation of being a national in- 
sult.’ 





Matters of Mention. 
(Condensed from the Papers.) 
—It has been found possible to telegraph simul- 
taneously in both directions upon the same wire. 


—A company of Chinese have gone from San 
Francisco to Utah, having been converted to 
Mormonismn. 

——A gum, which is found on trial to be a per- 
fect substitute for gum Arabic, kas been discover- 
ed in inexhaustible quantitics in the north of 
Texas. 

—Of the Paris journals, Galigani’s Messenger 
and the Moniteur are the only two which are 
allowed to publish editorials without the writers’ 
signatures. 

—Within twenty years about one hundred 
churches have been planted along the coast of Af- 
rica: many schools also have been established, 
which are now in successful operation. 

—Mr.C. L. Brace undertakes to prove by figures 
derived from the statistics of courts and prisons, 
that it costs more money to catch, try, and im- 
prison one criminal, than it does to support an 
industrial school for a whole year. There are 
now in the city of New-York nine industrial 


ed, taught, fed, and finally sent to situations in 
the country. 

—The writing and printing reform (Phonetics 
and Phonography,) seems to be making greater 
progress in the Western than in the Eastern 
States. A correspondent of Life Illustrated states 
that a single firm in Cincinnati during the last 
six years “have sold over 100,000 volumes of 
Phonetic books, a considerable portion of which 
have gone into the primary schools of the West, 
for the purpose of teaching children to read in 
the best manner and in the shortest time.” 


—The bay of Hakodadi, one of the ports 
thrown open to the commerce of our country by 
the Japan treaty is described as ‘one of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world,’ eapable of 
holding all of the fleets of the Pacific in security. 


—There are some indications that the aboli- 
tionization of Kansas will be a more difficult 
matter than many persons may have supposed. 
A Mr. Dodson of Georgia, who has settled in 
that Territory, says that slavery already exists 
there, and needs no act of legislation to permit 
it; that it is impossible to get white labor there, 
and they must have slaves; that Missouri will 
send half her population there to protect the Ter- 
ritory from the ccntrol of the abolitionists, if nec- 
essary. Nous verrens. 

—Among the passengers in the ship ‘ Eureka,’ 
for Canton, which sailed on the 8th inst., was 
Yung-Wing, a native of China. He was brought 
to this country about eight years ago, and gradu- 
ated at Yale College last July—enjoying a high 
reputation both as to his attainments and moral 
character. It is stated as a curious fact, that 
Yung-Wing took several prizes at coliege for ex- 
cellence in English composition. He goes back 
to his native land animated by the desire of 
being useful in diffusing the light of science and 
religious truth. We may hear of him again. 


—A course of lectures on slavery is to be 
delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle the com- 
ing winter by the following persons: Charies 
Sumner, Joshua R. Giddings, Cassius M. Clay, 
Henry W. Bellows, Wm. L. Garrison, Charles 
Francis Adams, John Pierpont, Antoinette L. 
Brown, Wendell Phillips, Wm. Wells Brown, 
Theodore Parker, Horace Greeley, Henry Ward 
Beecher. The Tribune adds, that each speaker 
will be at liberty to treat the subject exactly as 
he thinks fit, and eminent defenders of slavery 
will be added to the above list, if such can be 
induced to come forward. 


—-The Island of Bermuda was visited by a 
hurricane on the evening of the 21st and morning 
of the 22d of October—unequalled by any storm in 
its duration and destructive effects since the great 
hurricane of 1839. Fourteen houses and small 
tenements were unroofed; hundreds of trees, es- 
pecially the banana, were laid in heaps upon the 
ground, torn from their stems, or uprooted by the 
violence of the wind; and sturdy cedar trees 
were wrung off their stems as if they were mere 
saplings. One sloop capsized, and several sail- 
boats went on shore during the storm: yet no 
life was lo8t or injured. 


—The Times contrasts the Boston of 1804 with 
the Boston of 1854. The Boston of 1804 expend- 
ed for educational objects $16,687.11, and the 
Boston of 1854 has granted for the same purposes 
$522,839.61. It cost Boston $6,257,60 to ‘main- 
tain order’ in 1804, and in the year ending the lst 
of May 1854 the sum of $87,803.60 In 1804 
Boston appropriated for the support of its fire 
department $1,441.65, and in the year ending 
the Ist of May, 1854, $70,000. And the Times 
concludes, in view of these statistics, that while 
the Boston of 1854 expended more than thirty 
times as much as the Boston of 1804 on the edu- 
cation of her people, crime is now fifteen times 
more prevalent, government sixteen times more 
burdensome, and the destruction of property by 
fire fifty-fold greater than in the Boston of half a 
century back. 

—We learn from the Colonie Icarienne that the 
subject of marriage is under some discussion, both 
in the Icarian Community at Nauvoo, Il., and in 
the Hopedale Community at Milford, Mass. A 
few of the Icarians seem to entertain views on 
this subject which conflict with the general doc- 
trine held by the Community; and this circum- 
stance elicited, a short time since, a discourse from 
the President, M. Cabet, in which he took very 
decided grounds against the ‘new views.’ From 
a paragraph copied into the Colonie Icarienne, it 
appears that a Mr. M. A. Kent addressed a letter 
to Mr. Ballou, editor of the Practical Christian, 
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munity, in which he defended the doctrine of 
Free Love. Mr. Ballou, in reply, affirmed that it 
is only in marriage that the happiness of both man 
and woman is truly and equally secured. Success 
to free discussion ! 








Human Solidarity and its Limitations, 

The ‘solidarity of mankind’ is becoming a 
prevalent phrase, and is worth considering. In 
what does the sulidarity of men consist, and what 
are its limitations? We see in iooking over the 
world, that between all nations there are ties of 
sympathy. The movements of any one of them 
are felt by the others, however remote and slightly 
connected they may be. A revolution in China 
is felt at the extreme opposite point of the globe 
and the progress and civilization of the Anglo- 
Saxon race vibrates down through the long scale 
of humanity to the inert Hindoo, the exclusive 
Japanese, or the mentally and physically darkened 
negro. Tnis chain of sympathy springs from a 
common humanity. “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” All men have the same natu- 
ral faculties, instincts, and type of mental and 
physical consticution, however much they may 
vary in development and education. And be- 
sides, all men are spiritual beings, and are suscep- 
tible to, and operated upon by spiritual agencies. 
The refined and civilized Anglo-Saxon has per- 
ception, reflection, religious and moral feelings , 
the same is true of the Hottentot or the Lap- 
lander. One may worship his fetich-idol, another 
his genii and demons, and the third may worship 
the true God in spirit and in truth; but the sen- 
timent of worship—of veneration—proves their 
common humanity. Thus of every other faculty 
that men possess. 

But with all thie there is evidently a limitation 
to the solidarity of men. The humanity of every 
individual that exists is connected vitally with 
another nature—with a divine nature or a diabol- 
ical nature. Every one has a twofold charac- 
ter: and it may be either divine and hu- 
man, or diabolical and human. One or the 
other of these elements is always in combina- 
tion with human nature. Christ recognized 
this fact in the parable of the tares and wheat.— 
“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field: but while 
men slept, hisenemy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat, and went his way,” &c. In his expla- 
nation of the parable, he said: “He that sowed 
the guod seed is the Son of man; the field is the 
world; the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom; but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one; the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil.” Thus while the human race is a unit in 
respect to its natural source in Adam, it is divided 
as to the spiritual origin of the individuals which 
compose it, which determines the character of 
their life. Adam, who was originally the work- 
manship of God, and a vessel of spiritual goud 
became by the fall a subject of the devil, anda 
vessel of spiritual evil. The streams of the two 
eternal fountains of good and evi! flowed together 
in him. !!is spiritual nature was primarily good, 
as proceeding from God; but secondarily evil, as 
pervaded by the devil. With this compound 
character, he had the power of propagating his 
own likeness; and in giving direction to that 
power, the antagonistic eleinents of good and evil 
were both concerned. This was the point of their 
most radical conflict, As the offspring of Adam’s 
body was two-fold, distinguished into male and 
female, part following the nature of the primary, 
and part the nature of the secondary parent; so 
the offspring of his spiritual nature was two-fuld, 
distinguished like that nature into good and evil, 
part following the character of the psimary, and 
part the character of the secondary spiritual cle- 
ment. In other words, Adam had two sorts of 
spiritual children—one of them like himself, pri- 
marily of God and secondarily of the devil, of 
whom Abel was a specimen; the other primarily 
of the devil and secondarily of God, of whom Cain 
was aspecimen. (See 1 Jno. 3:12.) Thus man- 
kind are divided spiritually into two classes of dif. 
feren; original characters, proceeding respectively 
from uncreated good and evil. 

Such being the nature of the case, there must 
arise a limitation of the principle of solidarity as 
applied to the whole human race. ‘Lhe divine 
element which forms the complement of character 
and life to one part of men, cannot sympathize 
with or identify itself with the diabolical ele- 
ment which exists in the other part of men.— 
Good and evil m their manifested aspects, and in 
their ultimate sources, are opposite to each other, 
and in deadly conflict. A line of demarkation 
must therefore exist through the aggregate mass 


of mankind, which will finally be apparent, separ- 
ating the part in which the divine element prevails 
from the other part which is pervaded by the di- 
abolical. Hence there will come a process simi- 
lar to that described by Christ in the remainder 
of his explanation of the parable quoted above, viz.; 
“The harvest is the end of the world; and the 
reapers are theangels. As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it 
be at the end of the world. The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and those 
which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. Then shall the rightcous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

It is to this period that we must look for the 
solidarity of humanity ; and to it the Bible points 
with the finger of prophecy and hope. “Then 
shall the ransomed of the Lord return, and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” The princi- 
pality of evil shall make room for the unity of the 
kingdom of heaven,—being cast out to be known 
no more forever. 





The ‘Superior Condition.’ 

A. J. Davis, the reputed clairvoyant 
and spiritualist, has much to say in his 
writings of a state which he calls ‘ the 
superior condition.’ It is by getting into 
this state that he has, as he professes, 
special insight and obtains his revelations. 
This ‘superior condition’ is not described 
as a permanent state, like that produced 
by the reception of truth—by the victory 
of the spirit over the flesh—by moral and 
spiritual affinity with Christ ; but is ap- 
parently a pathological affair—a transient 
phenomenon of the brain and nervous 
system, somewhat like that which is ex- 
hibited in epileptic diseases. It has, if 
we understand it, no more connection 
with causes of a moral character than 
sleep or digestion. It is a state into 
which the seer passes occasionally, and 
then has splendid views of truth, and 
revels in the mysteries of the universe. 
Such, we apprehend, is substantially the 
system of experience which is in vogue in 
the whole school of modern spiritual- 
ism. 

Now whatever other value may be at- 
tached to this ‘superior condition’ that 
is thus described, it will strike the careful 
reflector at once that it differs in toto 
from the ‘ superior condition’ that Christ 
was in, in respect to the important fea- 
ture of permanency. Christ was constant- 
ly in his ‘superior condition ;’ i. e., he 
was constantly in a condition where he 
perceived things by the Spirit of truth, 
and was conscious of the will of the 
Father. There is no evidence that he 
was inspired by fits, or that he passed 
into some unusual state from time to time, 
to get his views of God and heaven, and 
to become a medium of truth. What- 
ever supcrior condition he enjoyed, the 
whole narative shows that it was a con- 
stant condition. 

If we inquire what was the essential 
requisite of the superior state that he 
was in—a state of receptivity to God 
that made him impressible to constant in- 
spiration, the answer is, thorough and 
constant victory over the flesh. As- 
sume that condition—the prevalence of 
strength in his spiritual nature, such as 
controled the carnal nature, and these 
were all the elements necessary to his 
being in the superior or spiritual state 
all the time. It was not required that 
he should fall into an occasjonal abstrac- 
tion or epilectic fit to be open to God 
and the truth; he was open to them by 





the ordinary. operation of his life, as 


habitually as his lungs were to the air. 

It is plain also that this condition— 
the predominance of the spirit over the 
flesh, which is the basis of permanent, 
chronic inspiration in contradistinction 
from fits and trances, is not a pathologi- 
cal affair, not a thing that is wrought in 
the brain by such causes as produce sleep 
and intoxication. On the contrary, the 
essence of this condition is a moral state, 
a regeneration, produced not by physical 
causes, or in a merely scientific way, but 
by obedience to the will of God. Christ 
places the two things in precisely this 
connection, where he says, ‘Jf any man 
will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine ;’ that is, if any man will attain 
true obedience he shall have insight— 
shall pass into a superior condition, where 
he shall see the truth and know it—in 
other words, shall be permanently in- 
spired. He connects this superior con- 
dition with all that is heroic, noble and 
valuable in the character of those that 
fear God. 

In order to place men in the superior 
condition, Christ did not prescribe any 
particular temperament or magnetic oper- 
ation, but hedirected them to obedience— 
to find out God’s will and doit. He set 
them on renouncing the lusts of the flesh 
—called them to forsake father and moth- 
er, houses and lands, and wife and chil- 
dren, and obediently give themselves up to 
the truth—secking first the kingdom ot 
God and its righteousness, These were the 
prescriptions which Christ gave, when he 
proposed to put people into the superior 
condition ; and on these principles his 
primitive followers did attain a superior 
condition, that was like his, permanent 
and chronic. They did not go into fits 
to find the truth. Instances of the dis- 
covery of truth in a state of trance were 
very rare among them ; and these occa- 
sions were entirely subordinate to that 
state which John assumes was a perpetu- 
al thing with them, where he says, ‘ Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One and 
know all things, and need not that any 
man teach you,’ &c. And all of them 
were in this state; not certain persons 
merely, of a particular temperament. 

Davis says that when he passes into 
the superior condition, in which he can 
sce every thing clearly, his spirit passes 
out of his body, as nearly as it can do so 
and return, and he passes into a state 
almost identical with that of the dead ; 
and that when he returns into his body 
again, he can see nothing more than com- 
monmen. What does this demonstrate ? 
It demonstrates that his spirit has not 
overcome the darkness of the carnal na- 
ture—he is not able to see clearly in con- 
nection with the body. The fact that 
he can see clearly in his trances, when he 
is withdrawn from the body, proves no 
victory at all. His statement only gives 
ground to infer that both he and the 
spiritual sphere that he visits in Hades, 
are alike short of the salvation that 
makes the spirit victorious over matter, 


Christ could act clearly and well in 
combination with the body—he could 
work righteousness and be in constant 
victorious communication with God as a 
man in this world. For a spirit to pass 
into a state of clearness and peace, not 
by conquering the world, but by escaping 
from it—claiming only to find freedom 
and blessedness as it gets out of the body, 


that spirit in real righteousness and im- 
provement. The spirit of an infant, be- 
fore it has come in much contact with 
evil, may be innocent and pure in a cer- 
tain sense, but is there true, reliable 
righteousness in it on that account ? 
Not at all. We do not attain that qual- 
ity until we have received power from 
God to overcome the full strength of evil 
in combination with the body, and in the 
face of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
When a spirit in these circumstances has 
conquered, it then has a righteousness 
that will stand the test that is to come— 
it will stand the judgment. We are 
certain that Christ and the Primitive 
Church, and all the spirits that are iu 
communication with their sphere, have 
conquered in this very struggle of the 
spirit with the flesh, and fulfilled their 
obedience, not by going out of the body, 
but here in combination with it. The 
righteousness of the cross, which was illus- 
trated in their experience, is the nucleus 
of all righteousness, and presents the 
standard that will judge all. Andaman, 
whether he is in the superior condition or 
inferior condition, in the body or out of 
the body, if he is not in the condition of 
spirit that carried Christ to the cross in 
obedience to the will of God, will not 
stand in the judgment. 


The Perfect Heart, 

A was for a long time an invalid, 
She had many physicians and tried many 
cures. She had some faith in God, and 
often prayed to him to help her ; but her 
heart was not perfect toward him as her 
only physician. When she heard of some 
new remedy she was tempted to try it ; 
and when her symptoms became aggra- 
vated, she would seek alleviation in some 
direct means, fearing to wait for the an+ 
swer of faith. She was tossed about by 
every wind of health doctrine. Some- 
times, under the reaction of disappoint+ 
ment, after she had tried a flattering rem- 
edy, and found herself nothing bettered, 
she would turn to the Lord, and feel that 
he was her only help. But it was a fit- 
ful feeling with her, rather than the rest 
of her whole heart. At length, however, 
through much discipline and patience of 
the Lord toward her, and the instructions 
of his Spirit, she came to a full purpose 
of heart to look only to him. She said, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust ia 
him. I will not dally with other help, 
I will not trzst to my own prudence, to 
anything in my circumstances, diet or 
manner of life; but I will trust in the 
Lord with a perfect heart.’ And the 
Lord, ‘ whose eyes run to and fro through- 
out the whole earth to show himself 
strong in behalf of those whose hearts ard 
perfect toward him,’ was attracted im- 
mediately to give her attention, and 
raised her to health. 

B was a slave to his business. He 
was involved in the common routine of 
business life, and it occupied all his time. 
He was much dissatisfied with his condi- 
tion; he did not have good luck; he 
worked hard without getting ahead, or 
seeing any end to his slavery. He was 
accustomed to pray, and he often asked 
God to place him in circumstances more 
favorable to his spiritual improvement ; 
but his heart was not perfect toward God, 
to trust him alone for a living. He did 
not dare to take Christ’s word, ‘ Take ne 
thought for the morrow what ye.shall 
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wen and its righteousness and all good 
things of this life shall be added unto 
you.’ He had enough for to-day: half; 
of his daily industry would have secured | 
him a daily living, But he was under 
the spell of that powerful spirit in the 
world which impels men contrary to 
Christ’s injunction, to seek to-day suffi- 
ciency for to-morrow and the next day. 
He met with one misfortune after anoth- 
er, however, which discouraged his expec- 
tation of ever getting into easier circum- 
ttances by the course he was on ; and at 
the same time, /his faith in God’s care was 
stimulated by the study of his word and 
providence ; and at length he was brought 
to the state of a perfect heart toward | 
God—one in which he was determined | 
that the question of his living should not 
interfere at all with his seeking the king- 
dom of God—he would be a whole man 
for Christ to-ilay and let to-morrow show 
God’s care,-or if so it should be, leave him 
to want. Then he drew the notice of 
him ‘ whose eyes run to and fro through- 
‘out the whole earth to show himself strong 
in behalf of those whose hearts are perfect 
toward him ;’ and no more the slave ot 
business, he found himself richly supplied 
with all enjoyment for to-day, and in pos- 
session of ‘promises better than bank- 
notes, for to-morrow’s security. Above 
all, he could serve the Lord without dis- 
traction. 


Answers to Prayer. 

‘ On several occasions in the history ot 
the kings of Israel and Judah, God shew- 
ed himself ‘long-saffering and of great 
kindness, and repented him of the evil,’ 
‘hearing and answering prayer, even from 
wicked men, when they humbled them- 
selves before him. A very remarkable 
ease of this kind was that of Ahab, 1 
Kings 21: 29. Of his character it is 
@aid, that ‘there was none like unto 
Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord .. . 
and he did very abominably in following 
idols, according to all things as did the 
Awmorites. . . And it came to pass, as if it 
had been a light thing for him to walk in 
the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
that he took to wife Jezebel, daughter of 
Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, and went 
and served Baal and worshipped him. . . 
And Ahab made a grove ; and Ahab did 
more to provoke the Lord God of Israel 
#o anger than all the kings of Israel that 
mere before him.’ When Jezebel had 
@lain poor Naboth, and Ahab went to take 
possession of his vineyard, he was met by 
she prophet Elijah, who sternly denounced 
Kim, and predicted the terrible fate of his 
house. And Ahab, whom a dire experi- 
ence had taught to fear the word of Elijah, 
humbled himself, rent his clothes and fast- 
ed and lay in sackcloth. Then, behold how 
God in his mercy is not deaf to the prayer 
ef.even this wicked man, but says to Eli- 
jab, ‘Seest thou how Abab humbleth 
Bimself before me ? because he humbleth 
Bimself before me, I will not bring the 
evil in his days; but in his son’s days will 
& bring the evil upon his house.’ Justice 
vequired that the house of Ahab should 
be, punished for their iniquity ; but even 








. A similar instance is that of Manasseh, 
Ring of Judah, of whom it is also said, ‘ he 
‘Gig wickedly above all that the Amorites 
‘did, which were before him.’ Afterwards, 
‘when he was in affliction, he besought 





we not ‘come boldly to the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need ?’ 


has no effect whatever in quickening the 
spirit of Christ and the heavenly world. 


eousness, and with the mouth confession 


faith will be of no avail. 


but faith which worketh by love ;’ 


power to reason availeth anything, nor 
the lack of it; but the faith which 
springs up spontaneously from the heart 
where dwells the love of God. 
love of God shed abroad in the heart, 
which ‘ secures also the hope that maketh 
not ashamed.’ 
faith and hope is limited in proportion to 
our love. 
measure of our love and willingness to 
sacrifice our individual interests to God, 
will be the measure of our faith, hope, 
and confidence in his good will toward 
us. 
over the heart there is a tendency to de- 
mand a reason for everything, and a 
strong temptation to call God to an ac- 
count for all his dealings ; while the lov- 
in justice, the Lord remembered mercy. | ing heart is peaceful and contented un- 
der all ci:cumstances, in the happy as- 
surance that God rules, and that ‘all 
things work together for good to them 
that love him.’ Here the most simple 
may find rest and salvation from all evil, | 
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the Lord his God, and humbled himself 
greatly before the God of his fathers, 
and prayed unto him; and he was in- 
treated of him, and heard his supplica- 
tion, and brought him again to Jerusalem 
into his kingdom.’ Other cases might be 
cited, but these are enough to illustrate 
the point. And we think we hear a 
voice saying: ‘If God was so ready to 
hear these men, shall he not much more 
hear those whom he has redeemed by 
the blood of his Son, and in whom he 
dwells ?’ 

It is not only in Old Testament times 
that we find such answer to prayer.— 
Such has been the experience of earnest 
hearts ever since, in a degree proportioned 
to the sincerity of the application. Ro- 
man Catholics, Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Swedenborgians, &c., through 
the whole list of the sects, can all show 
remarkable instances of answer to prayer. 
They refer to them as proofs of the truth 
of their positions, respectively : but apart 
from the impossibility of supposing that 
the same thing proves both sides of a 
question right, we prefer to think that. 
these were answers to faith, marks of God’s 
approval accorded to trustful hearts, ir- 
respective of sect, or error in doctrine.— 
It is not neccesary that a person should 
have made up his mind upon every de- 
bated question of theology, before he can 
come to God. All that is required, is 
that we ‘ believe that he is, and is a re- 
warder of them who diligently seek him.’ 
If Ahab, all guilty as he was, found grace 
before God, when as yet the blood of 
Christ was unshed, how much more may 
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Heart Assurance, 
A mere intellectual perception of truth 


inner life, or making it receptive to the 
‘With the heart man believeth unto right- 


is made unto salvation.” One may see 
truth never so clearly, and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, yet if his 
heart is not alive to the love of God, his 
As Paul says, 
‘In Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision ; 
80 
it may be said, neither knowledge or the 


It is the 


So then the comfort of 


We shall always find that the 


Where the intellect predominates 


and here the most learned and gifted 
must at last come to receive that knowl- 
edge which will make them wise unto 
salvation. This state of heart is not ob- 
tained by intellectual investigation, but 
by yielding up the will and understanding 
and becoming perfectly abandoned to the 
will of God. 


Idolatry and Skepticism, 

In studying the history of the early 
ages one cannot but notice the tendency 
there was in the people to idolatry. It 
was the prevailing sin. It is remarkable 
that the children of Israel, the nation 
that God had chosen, and to whom he 
had taken so much pains to manifest 
himself, whenever they turned away from 
him, fell straightway into the gross idola- 
try of the heathen around them, They 
did not break loose into unbelief in a 
superior being, but they worshipped 
false gods. 

It is worthy of consideration whether 
this universal sin of old times, has not a 
counterpart in these days—whether in 
fact modern, self-complacent skepticism, 
is not about the same thing in substance 
with ancient idolatry, which is now es- 
teemed so foolish and degrading. Both 
are founded in ignorance—ignorance of 
the true God ; but this distinction may 
be drawn between them: One having 
lost its knowledge of the true God, but 
retaining a true instinct that recognizes 
some superior controlling power, falls to 
worshipping idols ; while the other, be- 
ing without a knowledge of God, and also 
this child-like reference to a supernatural 
power, disbelieves in all gods. Idolatry 
is founded in ignorance, but skepticism 
is both ignorance and hardness; it is 


idolatry gone to seed. E, H. H. 
Oneida Commune. 








Victoria Regia. 

Mr Thompson, of the Independent, writes from 
Salem, Mass., respecting a flourishing specimen of 
this vegetable wonder at that place, as follows: 

The fame of the Vielorta Regia, under the 
generous culture of Mr. J. F. Allen, of Salem, 
has been widely published in the elegant vol- 
ume of plates illustrating the several stages of 
this rare exotic. ‘Transported from the bosom 
of the Amazon, this magnificent lily now blooms 
in the reservoir of the lily-liouse, in Salem, in 
all the perfection of its native clime. ts wide- 
rimmed salver-like leaves, varying from five to 
six feet in diameter, are only in just proportion 
with the flower when it unfolds in all its full- 
ness of white, purple, and gold| ‘The habits of 
this plant require a summer atmosphere, and 
flowing water at a temperature of seventy de- 
grees. It flowers every vighth day throughout 
the year; each flower retaining its perfect 
bloom for about twenty-four hours. The leaves 
continue to expand for thirty days, then grad- 
ually decay. Following the seasons also, they 
increase in average size from January till June, 
and decrease from June till January. The 
texture and strength of the leat—the largest 
being capable of supporting 160 lbs.—the 
peculiarity of its form, the richness of its col- 
or, and the curious processes of its growth, 
make it even more wonderful than the flower 
upon whose royal beauty it continually waits 
Viewed in all points, the Victoria Regia must 
be confessed the queen of flowers. Mr. Allen 
1as been quite as successful in developing its 
beauties, as has Sir Joseph Paxton in the splen- 
did gardens of Chatsworth.. 





Most Imreortanr Improvements —We 
understand that a few days since, the Secretary 
of the Treasury received the reports of Messrs. 
Schellenger, of Sag Harbor, N. Y., and Dun- 
ham, of Ocean Co., N. J., on whom he some- 
time since devolved the duty of making the in- 
vestigation necessary to enable him to properly 
carry out the law of the last session of Con- 
gress, providing additional means for the saving 
of life on the coast of the United States, en- 
dangered by wrecks. From these reports, we 
understand, it has been determined to expend 
the appropviation on the coasts of Long Island 











issued by the Secretary, directing that the 
number of life-boat stations on those coasts 
shall be doubled ;--that is, there shall be one 
every five miles, instead of every ten miles, as 
at present. At each of taese stations there is 
to be provided a house for the temporary shel- 
ter of the wrecked, capable of containing four 
hundred souls. Each station has also a life- 
boat, a mortar to throw three hundred fathom 
(1,800 feet) of hemp shot line, so that it may 
fall over the wrecked vessel, where it is made 
fast, and serves asa conductor for both the life- 
boat and life-car, which by that means are ena- 
bled to pass rapidly between the shore and the 
wreck, bearing their human freight in safety, 
The northen mails of this morning tell of the 
saving, on yesterday of one hundred and sixty 
souls from the wreck of the New Era by the 
life-boat of one of these establishments, which 
fact tells the tale of the immense importance 
of promptly carrying out the humane addition- 
al provisions which the Secretary has ordered, 
as explained above.— Tribune. 





Communism and Invention. 


The Colonie Icarienne, after describing the 
Jabor-saving advantages of a sewing machine, 
makes the following just remark: 


“But if this machine lightens the labors of 
tailors, while a multitude of other machines light- 
en the labors of millions of other workers,—still 
will not such machines be ruinous to the laboring 
masses, who cannot but hold them in abhorence? 
Certainly : and as it is impossible to prevent the 
development of invention, it becomes important 
to find a combination whieh will render mechani- 
cal inventions useful to one class, without being 
injurious to any other class. Now let one seek 
everywhere for such a combination, and we are 
convinced that he will nowhere find one so good 
as Communism in this respect—an organization 
in which machines may be multiplied to infinity 
with the assurance that they will profit all labor- 
ers, and be injurious to none. . * sf 
Thus, by the single fact of progress and science, 
Communism will become inevitably necessary.” 





Tne Experience or a Sensttive Man In 
New York.—-I dined one day at the Irving 
House. The man nextto me suid to his neigh- 
bor, ‘* How’s flour to day ?”” “* Why, rising—- 
we made a nice thing of it this morning-~a few 
thousands !”’ 

Dined next day at the Astor. Min next to me 
observed to his friends, ‘* Well, how’s Erie ?” 
‘* Oh ! down, sir, down—dull—very dull ; but 
there’s money in it.’ 

Dined next day at St. Nicholas. Man next 
to me said to bis neighbor, ‘‘ Shipping busi- 
ness bad, is’nt it??? ‘* I should think so; you 
can buy a ship now for five thousand dollars less 
than you could two months ago, and freights 
are awfully low.” 

Dined the next day at Metropolitan. Man 
next to me said to his neighbor, ‘* What’s the 
news from Europe?” ‘Consols have fallen 
one-half, and money is tight.” 

Dined next day at the New York Hotel.—- 
Man next to me said to his neighbor, ‘‘ By 
Jove that’s a pretty girl yonder.” ‘She is so, 
and besides is worth a hundred—-—.” [I at 
once lett the table. Heavens! exclaimed I, 
is there no spot in this great city where a man 
can eat, without having such talk crammed 
down his throat with food? Money—money 
—money.~- Buffalo Courter. 


The above is far enough from exaggeration, 
we venture to say. If any one doubts it, let 
him watch for once the words that drop on his 
ears, a8 he meets people talking in the street. 
Dollars—dollars—-dollars, will be the story to 
the end of his walk. 


The editor of the Chambersburg, Pa., Re- 
pository and Whig, having reeeived in manu- 
script a copy of a late agricultural address 
delivered by Mr. Greeley, thus gives the result 
of his first half day’s labor upon it. 


‘We immediately went to work to decipher 
the ten pages before us, and with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, three dictionaries, several 
Agricultural periodicals, a history of eminent 
Agriculturists, a standard work on Chemistry, 
another on Hydraulics, a large street committee, 
several Know-Nothings, and our compositor on 
unintelligible copy, we mastered the first three 
lines in the first half day. We were happy 
within the first hour to ascertain when we had 
the mauuseript right side up——for it looks about 
as much like writing one way as another. It is 
now jn the hands of a competent committee to 
decide in what language it is written, and if it 
is ascertained that it is neither Hebrew nor 
Greek, we must infer that it was intended for 
English, and shall proceed to decipher it.” 





Letters Received. 
E. G. Hawley, 2; Elias Carrier; J. J. Franks ; 





and New Jersey. To that end we are in- 
formed that, yesterday, instructions were duly 


Isaac Ledyard; C. W. Hancock; Geo. S. Coffin ; 
E. M. Strong. 
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